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BRITAIN’ 


A Hornsey howler 


WHAT THE POLICE 
TOLD THE 
TOWN CLERK 


From a Correspondent 
MPHE Hornsey Town Clerk has reported, 
according to an Alderman of the Horn- 
sey Council, Miss McCullough, in the Horn- 
sey Journal, that “75 per cent, or more,” 
of the North London Peace Centre ‘‘ were 


Communist and that it had been the sub- ; 


ject of police enquiry.” 


The Secretary, G. M. Thomson, a_well- | 


known North London member of the Peace 
Pledge Union, however, says that of the 35 
members of the Centre he does not know 
of a single one who is a Communist. There 
are therefore at least 26 of his members 
about whom the police claim to know more 
than. Mr. Thomson. 

It will be exceedingly interesting to learn 
of the methods of police investigation that 
have been adopted, who instructed that the 
enquiry should be undertaken, and the stan- 
dards of judgment the Hornsey police have 
brought to the recognition of a Communist 
when they see one. 


Tory and Labour united 


At the last meeting of the Hornsey Coun- 
cil two Conservative councillors moved the 
reference back of a recommendation of the 
Finance Committee that the Town Hall 
should not. be let to the Peace Centre. 

These were Councillors Emery and Sut- 
ton, and they are to be congratulated on 
their level-headed tolerance. 

They were not successful in carrying 

their motion, but it is good to see that they 
were supported not only by the four Labour 
members of the Council but also by four 
other members of their own Party. 
_ After disclosing the-fact of ike police 
inquiry, Alderman Miss McCullough con- 
tinued: “I know that sort of thing goes on 
very freely on the eastern side of the Iron 
Curtain; we have heard that it sometimes 
goes on on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but I think it is a disgrace that it goes on 
ere,” 

The Council had involved themselves in a 
shabby piece of private investigation. They 
had, in fact, done something that the law of 
tne land did not allow them to do . 


“No evidence .. .” 


_Ald. F. H, Bailey said there was not one 

single shred_of evidence to prove that the 
Communist. Party were connected with the 
‘pplication made by the North London 
Peace Centre. 

This can hardly be the end of the dis- 
cussion, for the ‘lown Clerk’s blind accep- 
tance of a preposterous police report—if 
it Is true that the police were capable of 
making such a report—in itself calls for an 
enquiry. 
FOOTNOTE: The North London Peace 

Centre meets in the Peace News Office. 
T ts care fully worded constitution declares 

Facilities shall be available to all mem- 
bers of pacifist organisations and sym- 
pathisers of the pacifist cause. Full mem- 

ership . - . fo members of pacifist or- 
ganizations .. . and only such members 
shall be eligible to vote.” 

_ President is Bernard Boothroyd, Asso- 
clate Editor of Peace News, Supporting 
its inauguration at a Garden Party at 
Holloway Friends Meeting House last 
year were Rev. Patrick Figgis of the 
PPU, Rev. Lewis Maclachlan, FoR; Cor- 
der Catchpool, Society of Friends and 


Sion Avyaktananda, Vedanta Maeve- 
ment. 


Army enlists 
schoolboy paratroopers 


By MARY WILLIS 


"RHE most publicised feature at the 

annual Schoolboys’ Exhibition, which 
opened in Lendon on Monday, is the 30-ft. 
high platform, the same as that used at the 
Paratroop Training School at Abingdon, 
from which schovlboys are invited to jump, 
Wearing a paratroop harness. 

After the jump, they are piven a certifi- 
ep the badge of the Airborn Forces. 
deahe RAF has a Meteor jet stand, with 
the ae of the fighter, and a replica of 

Pilot's seat in which boys can sit. 


The Navy’s contribution is 
control mechan, tribution is the complete 


was taken over with 2 

2 such enthusiasm by 
the visitors that they put it out of order. 
: vs are fascinated by 
aerate especially by anything con- 
sot necessary lr transport, but surely it is 
on the arts of 
for children, 


War in an exhibition intended 


~~ 


to put such a heavy emphasis » 


i 
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FOURPENCE 


S OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


A war in the air that is hidden 
from the public 


Some time ago Peace News quoted from the letter of a correspondent 
in Finland who was commenting on the American broadcasts to Russia. 


He said: 


“In competing with Communism in Asia and Russia the Voice of America 


must totally change its militant 24-hours-per-day pressure. Even if the Soviets 
would not disturb the broadcasting of the Voice of America in Russian, the 
overwhelming majority of Russians would soon profoundly feel how cold, 
sophisticating and hostile is the American radio propaganda, despite the 
suggestion that the Voice of America (and Americans) wish to be more 


Russian than 


the Russian regime, more loving, pitying and well-wishing 


towards the millions in the USSR than their * step-mother government.” 
The writer from Finland made no comment on broadcasts from this 


country. 


The following account, given by our Radio Correspondent, 


himself a distinguished broadcaster, suggests that Great Britain is well 
able to compete with America in this field. 


ROADCASTING today is an ad- 
junct of diplomacy, and the 
radio programmes which go out, with 
official sanction, from one country to 
another have almost certainly a 
wider audience in the Foreign Offices 
of Europe than among the general 
public. 


At a time when the Western powers are 
talking, however hesitantly, of conciliation, 
and are going through the motions of seek- 
ing to convince the East that they mean 
what they say, the broadeasts to Eastern 
Europe and Russia by the BBC acquire 
added impoftance. 


These broadcasts have for some time been 
a source of acute embarrassment and an- 
xiety to the minority of Englishmen who 
know what they contain—emotions which 
have not been lessened by the decision of 
Poland to follow Russia’s lead with a jam- 
ming vampaign which extends all over the 
short wave broadcast band. 

Indignation against this interference 
with free communication would come 
more easily if the jammed broadcasts 


were not so often devoted almost entirely — 


to abusive and provocative matter. ° 
“ Sneer here” 


The proper function of an “ overseas” 
service, it would probably be agreed, is the 
projection of the life and opinion of the 
parent country. 


It would be unreasonable in the present 
state of the world to suggest that such 
broadcasts should not inelude a reasonably 
aggressive presentation of the official case— 
broadcasting has suffered a great deal from 
the fear of giving offence, and plain speech 
on controversial matters harms nobody. 

At the same time, ‘ presentation” can 
convert outspoken criticism into provocative 
abuse, or news comment into innuendo—the 
instruction “ sneer here” does not normally 
feature in the typescript of any news 
readex, and the programme requires to be 
heard, not read. for its impact to be as- 
sessed. 


Fair comment for “ friends ” 


The local services of the BBC, while they 
are not exempt from political bias, are 
subject to continuous and vocal criticism. 
Its overseas services are not. Yet the vast 
majority of transmissions to “friendly ” 
countries maintain approximately the same 
level of fair comntent as do the Home or 
the Regional programmes, as English 
listeners who care to monitor the French 
service can verify. The same seems to 
apply, in general, to the Far Eastern and 
General Overseas services. 

None of these is more belligerently anti- 
Communist than the Home News and com- 
ment programmes, and a substantia} section 
of programme time goes to the straight 
presentation of English literature, science, 
art and culture. 

To these, the Eastern European service 
Presents a violent and unamiabje con- 
trast. 
From having 


been, during the period of 
the Russian ade 


ian alliance, the least polemical of 
the services (the others being occupied 
with the | war-time propaganda campaign 
against Germany) it has row won the un- 
enviable distinction of being not only the 
one service of the BBC devoted wholly to 
political warfare, but the only service which 
is regarded by its colleapues within Broad- 
casting House as an unsavoury “ outsider.” 


“This’ll get under their skin!” 


The deterioration was sharp rather than 
gradual. At the opening of the cold war, 
a large staff-turnover replaced planners and 
commentators who were many of them 
sympathetic to the Soviet viewpoint with 
j Russian experts " of a very different kind. 
‘Their favourite remark,” said a former 
employee of the Russian section, “is: 


‘This'll get under their skin!’” 


“Under their skin” the Eastern Euro- 
pean Service has unquestionably got, though 
whether it has advanced either Britain’s 
diplomacy or world peace in so doing is 
open to serious doubt. Its main themes 
are the denunciation of conditions in the 
countries addressed, personal abuse of their 
leaders, and denigration of their achieve- 
ments. 


It would be easier to forgive this line if 
it sprang from any genuinely libertarian 
impulse—a view which is precluded by the 
kid-glove approach of the BBC Spanish 
and Greek broadeasts to abuses in the 
countries they serve. 


A private war 


There are few Russian or Polish-speaking 
Englishmen to moniior these scripts. But 
the impression left by the study of type- 
scripts, as well as by listening-in to certain 
of the Russian service broadcasts, upon this 
correspondent co-incides very closely with 
the impression left by Lord Haw Haw. 

Not only is this bad propaganda—sneers 


(Continued on page six) 


BIGGER “Z” 
CALL-UP IN 
1952 


Hush-hush over rights 
of objectors 


BOUT 50,000 more Z-Reservists 
will be called up in 1952 than in 
1951. 


Notices of recall are expected to go out 
to 250,000 men within the next few weeks. 


Men who object to further military ser- 
vice on the grounds of conscience can apply 
for exemption although the Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces (Training) Act passed 
last year was the first British military con- 
scription measure of the 20th century which 
does not provide for exemption on grounds 
of conscience. 


The only document setting out the ar- 
rangements made for CO Reservists has 
been prepared by the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1. 

“Such provision as has been made for 
Reservist COs,” writes Clifford Macquire 
in the CBCO’s Annual Report, “ was indi- 
cated during the debates (in Parliament), 
and it is the correlating of this information 
which makes the document not only unique 
but invaluable.” 

Tribunals “ recommend that they be re- 
garded as conscientiously objecting to mili- 
tary service,” but the Service Departments 
do not discharge applicants who remain in 
the Reserve. 


THE FOREIGN poLicy MoDeL (A CAST- oFF) 
WILL BE MUCH WORN ~ IT IS RESTRICTIVE E- 
TIGHT. ESPECIALLY ROUND THE NECK — 


200020 ‘ ay, 


"BUT THE PRIME MINISTER MODE 1S 
LOOSER-THE ACCEXSURY ISA MUST ~ALLONS 
THE WEARER To CUT A PRETTY FIGURE 


THE HORSBRUGH SCHOOL-LEAVINS MODEL ~ 


(COMPLETE WITH CERTIFICATE INCLUDES A HARWES 


TO HELP THE WEARER FACE THE FUTURE. 


THE UTILITY RANGE WILL BE SMALLER, 
THOUGH THE MUNITION B0X VERSION 
WILL BE I PLENTIFUL SUPPLY ~ 


ACCESSORIES 
FREE! 


"THOUGH THE SERVICE CHEFS‘ "4.700 MILLION MODEL‘ CANNOT BE PRODUCE! 
IMMEDIATELY, INTERIM MODES WILL INCLUDE FULL, ACCESSORIES — LIMOUSINES, 
LIWING CHESSMEN, BUNKERS, & PADDED SEATS (FOR CEASE-FIRE MEETINGS.) 


MELL 


1952 fashion preview 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N4 


STAmford Hilt 2262 (three lines) 


19th December, 1952 4 


“LESS KNIGHTLY ASPECTS” 


N the morning of April 9, 1940, 
Germany invaded Norway and 
Denmark. 


In what the British Press charac- 
terised as ‘‘ excuses for agigression ” 
the German government, urged in 
memoranda to the Norwegian and 
Danish Governments that they had 
“indubitable evidence that England 
and France intended to occupy certain 
territories in the Northern States sud- 
denly in the next few days.” 


* 


Whether the Germans had _ indubitable 
evidence or not, the accusation was true. 
Some British troops had actually been em- 
barked in warships for the purpose. 

On February 6, 1940, the Supreme War 
Council had approved a plan under which 
action on the Finnish front, to assist the 
Finns against Russia, was to be combined 
with action on a bigeer seale in Scandinavia. 
A force was to land at Narvik, and move 
up the railway to seize the oilfields and the 
Baltic port of Lulea. There was to be a 
second foree of five British Territorial 
Battalions which would occupy three ports 
in Central and Southern Norway, A further 
plan was for a campaign in Southern 
Sweden. 

* 


Before the whole plan could be put into 
action the Finnish surrender made the Fin- | 
nish campaign cover for the manoeuvre im- ' 
possible. Nevertheless a modified version of | 
the scheme was being proceeded with, and, 
‘as mentioned above, troops had already | 
been embarked for the purpose. 


* 


The source of this information, now dis- 
closed, is the first volume in an official series 
of military histories of the Second World 
War “The ‘Campaign in Norway,” published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. It is written by 
Dr. T. K. Derry. 


The treatment by the author, and also by 
those who review this book, of the lying 
duplicity by Government and Press that 
caaracterised the reaction to the German 
invasion is illuminating to those who will 
pay attention to it and who will ask them- 
selves whether it may provide a commentary 
on things that are happening in the world 
today. 


“ The extent to which the enemy were 
abusing Norwegian neutrality (in incidents 
at sea), lent to the less knightly aspects of 
the allied crusade some of the mora] justi- 
fication of which they stood in need” says 
The Times; and we do not think we are un- 
just in perceiving something like a journal- 
istic snigger in its comment that the original 
plan for an invasion of Norway was “de- 
murely” referred to by Dr. Derry as to be 
undertaken by the main striking force when 
it was “on its way to rescue the Finns.” 


* 


It is to be observed that it is a snigger 
that 1s called ‘forth here, but no word 21 
moral reprobat:on: there is felt no need by 
either the writer of the history or ‘his re- 
viewer to spend anytime over the moral 
hypocrisy that was manifested when the 


German enemy did what the British aver 
contemplating. 


What is taken for granted here is what 
is true, that in warfare it is decided first 
what is dictated by military necessity, and 
the moral justification is supplied, where 
possible, afterwards. Any nation starting 
out on war, whether it be capitalist 
America, ‘“ mixed economy ” Britain. Nazi 
Germany or Soviet Russia will find all the 
moral justification it needs in the moral 
justification it advances for its entry into 
war. This will have to do duty to cover 
every incidental infamy, every hypocrisy, 
and every immorality that needs to be justi- 
fied for military purpseses in the course of 


the war. 
«x 


Man’s moral sense is only of use in war n 
working up indignation against an enemy; 
and this we saw in operation in April 1940. 
In watching events in Korea today and in 
the other danger spots in the world we have 
to bear in mind this constantly repeated 


lesson of past history. 


Later on we shall know much more about 
plans and motives behind today’s happen- 
ines than we do today; and we shall find 
once again. as we have found so many times 
jn the past, that’man’s moral fervour has 
been cynically used by politicians and mili- 
tarists as an instrument of war. 


Black and Red Senates 


N order to appreciate the Constitu- 
tional crisis in Germany it is 
necessary to understand the make up 
come Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. 


The Court consists of two Senates, with 
different matters within the competence 9f 
each, 


One Senate (the Black) deals with ap- 
peals on matters of interpretation of the 
Basic Law and Constitution... The other 
(the Red) deals with disputes between the 
Federal Parliament and the Lander or 
State governments. Therefore, although 
they do sometimes hold a plenary session, 
they more oftem meet separately according 
to the nature of the question at issue. 


Although both are supposed to be non- 
political and impartial, it is generally 
recognised that the Black Senate 
contains a majority of members friendly to 
the Government, while the other (the Red) 
has a majority in favour of the Opposition. 

By astutely associating some of the Lian- 
der with their appeal, the Opposition in the 
Bonn government ensured that it would go 
before the Senate more likely to be favour- 
able to them, 

Actually the 
that it could 
ruling about 
not actually 
Bundestag, so 


Senate 
an 


decided 
advanced 


Red 
not give 
any bill which had 
been approved by the 
that the point raised by 
the opposition could only be considered 
after the passing of the Bills. The Presi- 
dent,Dr. Heuss, has also asked whether he 
was entitled to endorse the Bills if they did 
not receive a two-thirds majority. 

At first, Dr. Adenauer preferred to force 
ratification ever with a bare majority be- 
fore the Constitutional Court had given any 
ruling, since it might have been difficult 
for the Court to go against an accomplished 
fact. 

But having got his majority on the 
second reading, he delayed taking the 
step ~which would send the Bills to the Bun- 
desrat, with all the possibilities of an 
adverse vote there, so that he could ask that 
section of the Constitutional Court, which 
is the more friendly of the two, to advise 
that the Bills need not go to the Upper 
House at all. 

That also 
cause the 
their appeal 


be- 
that 


was an astute move, 
Government _ believed 
would take precedence of 
the two previously submitted and 
that the more favourable Senate would 
give a legal ruling broad enough ito cover 
all aspects of the problem and thus nullity 
the other two appeals and prevent the 
Opposition employing delayine tactics by 
presenting other appeals to the Court. 

Another reason- for the recent. change 
of plans may be found in the strong 
suggestion that some members of the coali- 
tion on whom Dr. Adenauer has to rely for 
his majority, were asking for further re- 
assurances about the release of “war 
criminals,” and that the delay ig intended 
to give an opportunity for further bargain- 
ing on that point. 

The Court is only advisory, and though 
it is unlikely that either Dr. Adenauer or 
the President would allow American pres- 
sure to persuade them to override the advice 
of the Court, the threat has alread been 
made that Presider Heuss should be im- 
peached “f he did sign the Bills against the 
advice from Karlsruhe. 


New chalienge to Adenauer 


The political manoeuvring at Bonn, re- 
ferred to in iast week’s seuce News, con- 
uinues. 

‘Ynough the Red Senate had previously 
decided that it could not give advice on 


a hypothetical case and that the appeal 


of the Opposition must, theretore, await the 
ratification ot the Bilis by the Bundestag, 
it was not unnatural that the whole Court 
shouid decide to give priority to the request 
of ‘the President for advice as to whether 
he was entitled to endorse the’ Bills if 
they were passed with less than a two- 
thirds majority. While their decision 
would only be advisory so far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned, the Court was entitled 
to say that any ruling of all the judges 
sitting together would be binding on either 
of the Senates sitting separately. An over- 
whelming majority of the plenary session 
agreed on this partly in the hope of avoid- 
ing the possibility of conflicting decisions 
from the separate senates and partly in the 
endeavour to keep the court aut of the 
melee of political strife. 4 

This decision caused consternation to 
Dr. Adenauer. He was hoist with his own 
petard and saw ithe chances of getting a 
favourable opinion from the Black Senate 
disappearing. The crisis has not been 
resolved by the President’s withdrawal of 
his application—whether under pressure or 
not. 

The Court has agreed to the withdrawal 
so that the constitutional issue awaits 
a decision as to which of the two other 
appeals will be heard first—Adenauer’s 
or the Onpposition’s—and the ultimate 
decisions of each of the Senates. But in 
the meantime the Opposition has chal- 
lenged the Government by announcing its 
intention of moving a motion of disapnroval 
bin the Bundestne. Unde» the Constitution 
it is not possible for an opposition to move 
a vote of no confidence in the government, 
so this is the nearest equivalent to a vote 
of censure. ‘ 

The Onposition has also rereated its 
demand for further consultations with 
the Four Powers and for a_ general 


of Scandinavia that 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


election before ratification, and has an- 
nounced its refusal to be bound by ratifica- 
tion by a bare majority both now and should 
they be returned to power after the 
elections. 

In any case, the decision has given a 
further breathing space and enables those 
who are opposed to ratification to Yntensify 
their pressure upon public opinion in Ger- 
many, France, Britain and elsewhere, to 
prevent the fatal step being taken. 


Tungsten in Korea 


HE reasons for military under- 

‘takings are never mereiy those 

that are permitted to appear on the 

surface and ave referred to in the 
newspapers at the time. 

‘Behind most military activities are a com- 
plex of motives and calculations. 

The latest evidence of this truth is pre- 
sented in the book just published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, “The Campaign in 
Norway,” whieh referred to in the 
leading article, 

In considering the factors that have led 
to the long-drawn-sut frustrations of the 
Panmunjom negotiations, one of the things 
we have to bear in mind is a comment made 


is 


NOEL 


That night is now, 
Celebrate the child 
born in an iron bed somewhere 
who must inherit someday 
the way of our hearts in this present hour. 


AIM CHRISTEN. 


Noel. 


by Mr. John Small, Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board in the USA. 


He is reported by Mr, Robert S. Allen, *n 
a column syndicated to American news- 
papers, as saying in 1951: 

“Retention of our present positions in 
Korea is not only important from a mili- 
tary point of view but it is vital to our 
defence programme. Ninety per cent. of 
the tungsten reserves outside China are 
located in the area now held by U.S. 
forces north of the 38th parallel. It ‘s 
of the utmost importance that we retain 
control of this sector in order to obtain 
the rich tungsten supplies that ahound 
there.” 

Tungsten is used for hardening: steel re- 
quired for the production cf jet aeroplanes 
and armour piercing missiles. Drew Pear- 
son in the Washineton Post has commented 
that at an early stage in the armistice talks 
America had already been importing equip- 
ment to Korea that would be necessary in 
the mining of tungsten. 

Let it be understood that we are not say- 
ing that the men of the Black Watch joined 
the American G.Ls in giving their lives for 
tungsten. We do suggest, however, that 
these considerations about tungsten are 
part of the complex of factors that brinz 
it about that war still goes on in Korea. 

It is to be noted that the British invasion 
was to have taken 
place in 1940 if the Germans had not got in 
first was to be primarily directed ta the 


seizure of the iron-ore fields of the Lulea 


area. 
The voice of Eisenhower 


ISENHOWER was elected Presi- 

dent of the United States by 

the Electoral College last Monday, 

and the President-elect has spsken 

and confirmed the serious misgivings 
expressed in Peace News last week. 


Though he has talked about a formula 
for bringing the conflict in Korea to an 
end, he has deceived his hearers because he 
thas never meant a formula to break the 
deadlock and secure an immediate armis- 
tice. Now he has publicly renounced the 
hope of an armistice by his assertion that 
the enemy will not listen to words but only 
to deeds. 

He has set the Korean conflict in the 
place it occupies in his mind in the whole 
pattern of global warfare. It is desire to 
defeat Communism everywhere and he ‘s 
not even thinking of an honourable peace 
in Korea. He wants a “swift victorious 
end to the war’ by deeds “executed under 
circumstances of our choosing.” 


This is not peace but war... peace at 
the cost of victory; victory at the cost of 
employing more troops so long as they are 
not American and indeed at the risk of 
involving the whole world in disaster. 

Has Eisenhower his eye on German 
troops in addition to more South Koreans, 
for the purpose of strengthening American 
defences in the Pacific as well as in 
Europe? 

It should not be forgotten that'in a recent 
broadcast talk Air Vice-Marshall Bouchier 
(who has been the personal representative 
to the British Chiefs of Staff at UN Com- 


, 


mand HQ in Tokio) said that tthe present 
military position was a stalemate. 


Less than a week ago the American Sec- 
retary of the Air Force said, “Once we start 
bombing over the Yalu we will not only lose 
our own sanctuary (because as yet the Com- 
munists ‘have not bombed our lines or rear 
areas) but we would almost certainly ex 
tend the war to all of China. It would run 
the risk of leading an exasperated world 
into an all-out war.” 

Mr. Eisenhower may want to avoid ex: 
tending the war, but it is difficult to see 
how he can avoid this risk if he plans peace 
by conquest. 

If he has nothing better to offer, we hope 
that both in America and Britain the people 
whom ‘he ‘has deceived and whose hopes he 
has betrayed, will be roused to demand the 
alternative before it is too late. 

There was no reason for thinkin that 
the Chinese Government and North 
Koreans would change their mind and be 
willing to accept the Indian truce proposals 
in their amended form merely because they 
had been sent with the support of all the 
countries involved in the war against them 
and with the personal backing of the Presi- 
dent of UN. The Chinese Government 
has firmly rejected them. 

It is more than ever necessary to bring 
the conflict to an end in the way which 
China and North Korea will accept an 
which Britain and America should accept in 
the very name of that humanity which they 
have been urging so much of late. 

Fichting should stop now and thus make 
possible the discussions on the politica 


settlement of the vrisoners for the future | 


of Korea and of the Far East as a whole. 


RSVP 


HOUGH President Truman made 
rather a pathetic figure at his 


dramatic press conference last i'ri-. 


day, it is not surprising that he de- 
nounced General MacArthur tor hav- 
ing misinformed him, and General 
kKisenhower for “demagoguery.” 

‘There is some danger tnough that he 
may again have switched sympathy to che 
latter and helped to repolish the martyr’s 
erown wnich tne former delights to wear. 

Mr. 'truman had previously invited any 
who had a plan for ending the conflict in 
Korea to submit it to him. Although this 
was meant in the first place for General 
MacArthur and secondly for Americans 
generally, the Peace Viedge Union has 
taken him at his word and sent him their 
suggestions by air mail inthe terms of the 
following letter: 

“Although your invitation with refer- 
ence to suggestions for ending the Korean 
war was probably primarily addressed to 
your own people, we would like to take the 
opportunity of urging that the Korean con- 
flict could be brought to an immediate and 
honourable end on ithe basis of the con- 
clusion of an armistice on the terms already 
agreed, with the corollary that the question 
ot the future of prisoners of war (which 
has become a political matter) should be 
discussed as part of (and, if necessary, as 
the first item in) the political settlement 
which must follow. 

“Tn our belief the first essential is to stop 
the fighting at once and help to create the 
atmosphere in which tthe political settlement 
will become more possible. 

“We further believe that it is impossible 
to isolate the political settlement in Korea 
from that of the whole of the Far East, 
and we would therefore earnestly ask that 
the American Government should recon- 
sider its attitude towards both the Peking 
Government and the Nationalist leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and express its readiness 
fo approve of the substitution in the 
United Nations of the rerresentatives of 
the Peking Government for the present 
representatives of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, as also to ‘recognise that Formosa is 
an integral part of China. 

“We would only add that it seems to us 
essential that the Pekine Government and 
the Soviet Union in addition.to North Korea 
should be represented in any discussions on 
the political future of Korea in view of the 
fact that a peaceful solution does involve 
the consideration of ithe general position in 
the Far East. 


Knuckledusters 


TD ee the trial of two young 
boys, Craig and Bentley, on a 
charge of murder, the Judge, Lord 
Goddard, made a particular point of 
the revolting nature of the knuckle- 
duster found in the possession of one 
of the accused. 

‘He pointed out the horrible injuries that 
could be caused by its use, and the dread- 
ful violence that must accompany the blow. 

The jury were quite obviously being 
told that to be possessed of such a weapott 
was tantamount to a nail in the gallows 
awaiting these young “thugs.” 

But, strangely at the very same moment 
ag the Lord Chief Justice was attacking 
the knuckleduster as one of the worst ex- 
amples of weapons of crime, a young boy: 
escaped from Borstal, wag captured with 
this very instrument in his poSsession, He 
admitted to having stolen it from an officer 
of the institution and the officer in question 
admitted that it had been issued to him 
during the war, for his use when a Con 
mando. 

Perhaps Lord Goddard when arraignin€ 
the films, the parents and the environmen 
of youthful delinquents, might remembet 
that war is the best of all teachers in the 
crime of violence, and also supplies thé 
weapons. 
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We did not say it... 


Mr. Bevan and others have appealed to 
the Labour Party to recapture the moral 
fervour of the early movement. Tt can 
never be done by fiat but only when the 
party begins to throw up Lansburys again. 
—" HUB.” reviewing “The Life of Gearge 
Lansbury” in the Manchester Guardian. 


* 

One of the greatest dangers in the next 
few years will be people who want to use 
growing Western military strength to fight 
1 preventive war. 

it is Important to remember that we are 
urying to prevent a third world war. —M>. 


Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada, speaking tu New York. 

% 
America has insisted that Western 


Europe go all out for defence. We our- 
selves are contributing huge sums of money 
to the programme, but such activity pro- 
vides fuller employment and bigger pay 
rolls here. In Britain and France, there 
was no unemployed man power to take up 
this slack (less than 40,000 in France, a 
country of 42,000,000 people). War pro- 
duction has to come right out of civilian 
production, with an immediate effect on the 
standard of living. Here we are still get- 
ting both guns and butter, and a great deal 
of both. 

—Louisville (USA) Courier-Journal 


* 


If Jesus came to London he would be per- 
fectly safe to preach his gospel, although 
the Church would probably disapprove of 
his opinions, but if he came to Moscow he 
would be killed for preaching sedition and 
dividing the loyalty of his followers in the 
same way as a more tolerant dictatorship 
Yound it necessary to crtcify him in AD 33. 
—Wallace Hancock, Newsletter of Move- 
ment for a Pacifist Church of Christ, Dec. 
L952; 

% 


Even to arm for defence adds a new 
threat to peace, just as insufficiency in 
material power of resistance may provoke 
a strong power wantonly to attack a 
weaker, when interest or lust of empire de- 
mands. ...If, in any given issue, world war 
could be avoided by listening for hours on 
hours to a spell of the oratory of Mr. 
Vishinsky or Mr. Gromyko, that purgatory 
of patience would be a small price to pay 
for a gain so great. 

—E. C. Urwin in the British Weekly 
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The British are indeed, most 
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van is anything but a fool 
—Stewart Also Ne: “Herald. 
Tribune, Dec. 31, Aine emacs 
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| of radio-isotopes for use in medicine, 


—Gospel Messenger, USA, Dee. 1951 | 
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Thi on 

in Base), was the first peactime year 

overseas a d ory when we had 11 divisions 

of our and consumed over ten per cent. 
national income in armaments. 


—New Statesman, Dec. 29, 1951 
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NEW WAR 
| THREAT TO WALES 


By MARY WILLIS 1 


WAR Office proposal to 


take 
Caernarvonshire for military training purposes is being strenuously 
opposed in Wales, and has also caused concern at the Ministry of 


OFFICE 


over 11,000 acres in South 


Agriculture. . 

Sir Thomas Dugdale, the Minister | 
of Agriculture, said in a letter to 
Mr. G. O. Roberts, MP for Caernarvon, that 
he was “much disturbed” about the pro- 
posal, and added: “ I shall certainly go very 
carefully into the agricutural objections to 
the use of this land.” 


Mr. Roberts himself said recently that 


there was ample evidence that the Welsh | 


people as a whole were “in revolt against 
the sickening technique of the Service de- 


partments,” which had left Scotland, with ; 


its miles of deserted land, almost untouched 
because of operational inconvenience. 
“We must insist that they give Wales 

a rest on the ground of our very survival 

as a nation,” Mr. Roberts said. 

Mr. Gwynfor Evans, president of the 
Welsh Nationalist party, speaking at 
Pwllheli on Dec. 19, 1951. suggested that 
the huge extent of the War Office plan 
might be intended as a bargaining counter. 


“Tt may be hoped that its substantial re- 
duction will reconcile Welshmen to the loss 
ot the Trawsfynydd acres (PN, Dec. 28, 
1951), and a part of Lleyn itself. We must 
state firmly that Welshmen will not be a 
party to any such compromise.” 


Cornwall threatened too 


Twenty-three organisations, ranging 
from the Cornwall County Council to the 
local parish council, are opposing the War 
Office proposal to establish air armament 
ranges along tne north coast of Cornwall 
near Perranporth. The Air Ministry wants 
to acquire land to establish practice bomb- 
ing and rocket firing ranges. 

My. J. D. Murray, for the County Council, 
said at a public enquiry that Service de- 
partments already had 9,000 aeres of land 
in Cornwall for training purposes. 


NORWAY BUILDS AN 
ATOMIC PILE 


TPHE first atomic pile in Norway was 

~ opened at Kjeller, near Oslo, at the end 
of November. It has been built entirely 
from non-secret data, and has demon- 
strated that a small nation can build a reac- 
tor at a reasonable cost (about £160,000) 
with the knowledge available generally to 
chemists and physicists. 

The pile is too small ever to make enough 
plutonium for a bomb, and will be employed 
in experimental work, with the production 
in- 
dustry and research as the primary objec- 
tive. 


Offices heated by atomic energy 


A beginning has been made in the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes in 
Great Britain—unfortunately, however, 
only in connection with a war preparation 
installation, The world’s first atomic cen- 
tral heating apparatus has been set up at 
the Atomic Research Establishment at Har- 
well. It will heat a building containing 80 
offices. 

It cost £15,000 to install and it is esti- 
mated that it will save £2,650 a year, and 
will cut down coal consumption by 1,000 
tons per year. 


Facts and the 
U.S. Foreign Office 


By MARY WILLIS 


LETTER to The Last Call (Houston, 
Texas, USA), draws attention to a 
statement made at the MacArthur enquiry 
by Dean Acheson, who said that he had 
given American consular officers orders to 
circulate reports that defending Formosa 
was not important to America’s defence of 
the Pacific. ‘ 

On further questioning, Mr. Acheson said 
he himself did think it was important, but 
thought it would fall to the Communists, so 
circulated that report to prepare the pub- 
lie mind for the fall of Formosa. 

Such an admission, says the writer of the 
letter, shows that no report coming from 
Washington can be relied upon, unless it 
is backed up by more dependable evidence. 


« 


CONSCIENTOUS OBJECTORS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


From A. C. BARRINGTON 


"THE New Zealand Labour Department 

recently announced details of CO 
registrations during the first year follow- 
ing the introduction of compulsory military 
training for youths of 18. Of 13,000 18- 
year-olds who registered during the 12 
months ended March 31, 1951, 140 applied 
for exemption as CO’s; of these 47 were 
found to be medically unfit, 25 were regi- 
stered unconditionally and 47 as liable only 
for non-combatant duties. Two applica- 
tions were dismissed, two withdrawn and 
three adjourned for further hearing. The 
remaining 14 applications had not been 
heard at the time of the report. 


| Similar views were expressed by U.S. re- 


U.S. pressing Mexico 
for uranium 


By a Worldever Press Corespondent 
S° discreetly you probably haven’t heard 

of it, the United States is trying to 
persuade Mexico, in defiance of a strong 
public opinion below the border, to make 
its uranium available to the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


When important deposits were found in 


1950 at Oaxaca the Mexican government 
promptly nationalised them. Scientists 
connected with the army announced that 
the country’s uranium would never be 
used for war, but solely for industrial 
development when possible. 

Spokesman for Washington have told 
Mexican experts that they should turn 
over uranium exploitation to private com- 
mercial companies, thus liberating the 
deposits from “hampering restrictions.” 


presentatives attending the Conference, at 
Mexico City, on Inter-American Mineral 
Resources. 


January 4, 1952, PEACE NEWS—3 
Danes gave him 
£1 in 1946 


HOW EX-PoW SPENT 
IT IN 1951 


yN Denmark five years ago, Horst Kruger 
was excited. He and other German 
prisoners of war were to be repatriated. 
As a parting gift a group ot Danish 


; workers who had befriended him gave Horst 


a British £1 note. 

In December 1951, from his home in Ber- 
lin, Horst Kruger sent the following order 
for books and pamphlets to Peace News, en- 
closing for payment ‘£1 which I got as a 
present from Danish workers in 1946.” 

This was his choice, taken from recent 
advertisements in Peace News: 


1. The Story of my Experiments with 
Truth, by Gandhi, 

2. The Chureh and Peace, by John 
Ferguson. 

3. Let's join the Human Race, by String- 
fellow Barr. 

4. Japan—for Peace or War, by Basil 
Davidson. 

5. The Challenge of our Times, by Wilfred 
Wellock. 

6. Arms and Mr. Bevan, by Emrys Hughes, 


MP. 

. A Gross Betrayal of Socialism, by Stuart 
Morris. 

. The Moral and Economic Consequences 
of Brie Rearmament, by W. H. Mar- 
wick. 


For its projected Institute of Atom 
Physics, Mexico needs a cyelotron, but to 
have one, it must buy it in the United 
States or build one with scarce materials 
now under strict control by the northern 
neighbour country. 


NIEMOLLER TO VISIT USSR 


PASTOR Martin Niemoller 
Moscow according to 
Chronicle, Dec. 28. 

He will see whether there is any chance 
of establishing contact between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the World Council of 
Churches and ask questions about the many 
Rermnans still held prisoner by the Soviet 

mnion. 


is to visit 
the News 


Said in the House... 


These are the concluding extracts from 


9. Steps to Peace, a Quaker view on U,S. 

foreign policy. 

10. Civil Defence, PPU leaflet by Dr. Alex 
Comfort. 

11. The Effects of the Atomic Bomb at 
Hireshima and Nagasaki, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 


Stuttgart War  Resisters’ International 
Group sent greeting cards to all the 
COs in prison whose names were given in 
PN on Dec. 14. Reporting this action, the 
Stuttgarter Nachrichten said ‘“ How 
tragic it is that young men should be in 
prison at Christmas because, for love of 
their fellow-creatures, they have re- 
fused to serve in their country’s army.” 


| 


the Defence Debate which took place 


on Dec. 6, 1951. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill: 

- What I have called the most formidable 
step taken by the late Government was 
the establishment in July, 1948, of the 
great and ever growing American air 
base in East Angha for using the atomic 
weapon against Soviet Russia should the 
Soviet become aggressors. The 
measure adds to the deterrents against 
war, but it may throw the brunt on to us 
should war come. 

Mr. Attlee (Walthamstow, W): We cer- 
tainly agreed to the stationing of 
American bombers in this country as part 
of Atlantic defence, but it was never put 
forward specifically as a base for using 
the atomic bomb against Russia. We 
never suggested it. 

Mr. Churchill: That is the impression which, 
however, mistakenly they seem to have 
derived. ... It is no use going on blink- 
ing at the great underlying realities. ... 


* * x 


Mr. Attlee: In this competition in the air 
one State is always tending to get ahead 
of the other. There always comes a 
point, as indeed, there is at the moment 
with regard to the Soviet MiG, when 
someone has the advantage. In a short 
time we shall be having the advantage... 


* * 


Mr. Frederick Gough (Con. Horsham): 
King Harold was unable to mustey suffi- 
cient reserves to hurl the Norman in- 
vaders back into the sea—which, happily, 
has turned out rather well for us. 


* * 


Mr. F. Elwyn Jones (Lab., West Ham, S): 
In 1936 the (present) Minister of Supply 
(The Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys) was say- 
ing that as long as persons were anti- 
Communist it was all right to arm them. 


The gamble of creating the power of 
Hitler as a bastion against Soviet Russia 
in the end required an alliance with the 
Soviet Union to enable this country to 
defeat the menace of the evil of Hitler- 


ism. 


* * * 


scount Hinchingbrooke (Con., Dorset, 
South): One subject not yet mentioned in 
this debate, and into which I enter with 
some trepidation, is the course of Ameri- 
ean military policy. 


I am myself half American, and I have 
searched long in my heart and conscience 
before thinking it at all wise to mention 
some of these topics... 


The amount of money being spent by 
Russia on defence today, according to 
“Tzvestia ” figures which have never 
been contradicted, is exactly the same— 
within a fraction per cent.—as it was in 
1938. The United States was spending 
in 1938, before the -war began, 10 per 
cent. of her total Budget upon defence, 

’ ar two per cent of her gross national pro- 
duct. I am sure that looking back we 


Vi 


all wish those figures had been very much 
higher than they were. 


America in 1951 is spending 60 per 
cent. of her Budget on defence and nine 
per cent. of her gross national product. 
That is a figwre far higher than the figure 
for any other country in the world. I 
believe there is considerable hope for the 
Western world and for the maintenance 
of peace if we in Britain use our wisdom, 
our poise and our diplomatic skill to 
guide the United States into the right 
courses. But I have seen it stated in Con- 
gress and the American Press that if 
America does not get assistance from 
Europe and ourselves on the course she 
ig taking she will—to use her own expres- 
sion—have to “Go it alone.” 

I think the idea that America today 
should “go it alone” in Europe is 
much too dangerous. 


It seems to me she is driving her mili- 
tary horses at such a pace that she can- 
not possibly clear her political fences. 
American strategic pressure is being ex- 
erted through Spain, Germany, Japan 
and, to some extent, Yugoslavia. That 
pressure cannot fail to be associated with 
the ideological connections of those coun- 
tries, however much those connections 
may have been recently reformed. Such 
associations may well disrupt the central 
core of moral thought which the Western 
allies rely upon in their fight against 
Communism . 


Ideological Communism cannot be de- 
feated in a hot war, even by victory in a 
hot war. It can only be defeated in a 
cold war, that is, by a victory through 
peace, a victory which, because it is 
achieved through peace, may be all the 
more renowned, 


Western Europe has been set. back per- 
haps half a century in the growth of its 
civilisation by the terrible conflicts we 
have come through. It is essential that 
we should have time to recover our 
strength, our well being and our natural 


oe 


patriotism as opposed to our enlisted 
patriotism. 
= * * 
Mr. Shinwel] (Lab., Easington): ... I am 


all in favour of accepting burdens and 
even asking people in the country to ac- 
cept them if other countries are pre- 
pared to play their part. I saw a state- 
ment in the Press yesterday to the effect 
that the Belgian Finance Minister, Mr. 
Van Hoote, declared that his country was 
not prepared to increase its armament 
expenditure because it would impose 
burdens on its national economy. If 
every country says that, we shall have 
no defence organisation worth anything. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: We would be safer. 

Mr. Shinwell: That is a pacifist view which 
IT can understand. I respect the convie- 
tions of the hon. member, and have said 
it over and over again, but it is not the 
view of the Labour Party. 

Mr. Hughes: That is the trouble. 
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A Judicial Decision? 


The Judges receive a telegram 


By 


HEINZ KRASCHUTZKI 


German Council Member of the War Resisters’ International 


AM sorry to say that in the course of my life I have often had 
dealings with what is called Justice, and in more than one country. 


I have been a member of the jury, 


less chance of being declared innocent than 


eounsel for the prosecution, counsel the winner. 


for the defence, a witness, and, last 
but not least, the accused himself. 


I confess that I am not over-fond of the 
whole procedure. 

And yet I must admit that the court 
tries to be fair. 

Let us take a simple case of burglary. 
A thorough investigation is carried out by 
the police. Witnesses are interrogated, an 
inspection on the spot takes place. The 
accused is given a good lawyer who may 
make investigations from his side, and may 
call other witnesses. Finally, the case is 
dealt with before a judge and jury who 
have no interest in the affair; anybody who 
might have too close relations with either 
the accused of his opponent is excluded. 

And in spite of this it still sometimes 
happens that a wrong verdict is given. 
How can this be avoided? We are all 
numan beings who may make mistakes. 


But would you think it possible, in a 
civilised country, for somebody to be pro- 
nounced guilty within 24 hours after the 
incident has happened? On no more evi- 
dence than a single telegram? In his ab- 
sence? Without ever having had the 
the chance to say one word in his own de- 
fence? 


I am 
happened. 


but this very thing has 


* * 


On June 25, 1950, a committee of the 
UN, which happened to be at Seoul, sent 
a telegram to the United Nations, informing 
that body that hostilities had broken out 
at that ill-famed 38th Parallel, and that 
tne South Korean Government had _ said 
that North Korea had attacked. 


The members of that committee had not 
been on the spot. They were some 50 miles 
away from the events. So they were not 
eye-witnesses, nor had they interrogated 
the eye-witnesses from both sides before 
despatching the telerram. They relied en- 
tirely upon what one of the two contending 
parties, hostile to each other, asserted. 

And UN, the highest authority in the 
world, gave its verdict with no more 
evidence than that one telegram. North 

Korea was found guilty of an unprovoked 

attack. 

No witnesses were called, nor had they 
been heard previouly. 

The accused, the North Korean Govern- 
ment, was not present or represented. It 
had not even the chance to hand in a 
written statement. 

No inspection of the scene of the crime 
took place, though it was well known that 
along that ominous parallel, incidents of a 
more or less violent character had been 
frequent for weeks past. 

The jury was anything but impartial. 
¢t was divided into a majority group, in- 
tensely hostile to the accused—the Govern- 
ment of North Korea—and a _ minority 
group having friendly relations with the 
accused, but which likewise had not had 
time to obtain any evidence. 

No court in the world would have reached 
a verdict so quickly, and on so little evi- 
dence, in a simple case of murder or 
forgery. 

Do not misunderstand me: I do not say 
that the Government of North Korea was 
innocent, or that it was guilty. I only 
claim the right to say, “I do not know.” 

It may be that there are people who do 
know, but I don’t. And my impression is 
that most of those who pretend to know the 
truth know no more than I do. Some know 
even less. 

There may be some Koreans who do 
know. Probably some Americans and some 
Chinese also know. But there can be no 
doubt that the overwhelming mass of. the 
Korean people, as well as of the American, 
Chinese, British and other soldiers, have no 
firm idea of what this fiehting is about. 


* * 


It is not easy to know the truth about 
the origin of a war while it is still being 
waged. It is later, much later, that the 
historians try to find it out. 

Who was responsible for the outbreak 
of the war betwen France and Prussia in 
1870? 

More than 80 years have passed since 
then, all the passionate people involved in 
the tragedy are dead, and yet there are 
still two opinions, strongly opposed to each 
other, and a third which holds that both 
sides wanted the war. 

Whole libraries could be filled with the 
books which have been written about the 
origin of World War I, but a really con- 
clusive verdict does not yet exist. 

A regards World War II, things seem 
to be quite simple. There is no doubt that 
Hitler deliberately attacked Holland, Nor- 
way, Greece, Russia, ete. But the contro- 
versy as to whether the Japanese attack on 
Pear! Harbour was provoked or unprovoked 
is still alive, and many adversaries of the 
Roosevelt administration produced evidence 
that it was provoked. 

When shall we know the truth about the 
Korean war? Certainly not while it re- 
mains a shooting war. Our grandsons will 
know. perhaps. Furthermore, the decision 
js influenced by the question of who wins 
the war. In my experience, the loser has 


sorry, 


| 
| 


* * 


The verdict of the UN respecting the 
outbreak ot the Korean war—passed in such 
a reckless way and with so little evidence— 
has meant the death penalty, up till the 
present, for at least two million innocent 
people. 

Or shall we be told that the poor Koreans, 
men, women and children, who were killed 
when MacArthur’s troops rushed _ north- 
ward, or when the Chinese rushed south- 
ward, or who are under the ruins of the 
houses struck by the UN bombers, or whose 
bodies shrivelled when that latest achieve- 
ment of our civilisation, the petrol jelly 
bomb, was strewn on their home villages, 
were guilty? 

Or are the mothers of those young 
soldiers who were sent to Korea from the 
USA, from China, from Great Britain, from 
Turkey, to be told that their sons deserved 
their fate because they were guilty ? 

They were innocent. Not one of the 
soldiers in Korea, on either of the opposing 
sides, knows what it is all about! 

Very few of the small number of 
people who are really guilty will have 
suffered in this war, as in any other war 
known to history, It has always been so, 
and still is so. 

When the historians discuss the alloca- 
tion of blame later, it will be as if the 
judges were discussing the question of 
euilt after the accused has been executed. 

But the verdict of the UN meant more. 
It included the assertion that the hostilities 
which broke out on June 25 were the be- 
ginning of a world-wide attack by the Com- 
munists against the “free world” (mean- 
ing all the non-Communist world includ- 
ing Spain and South Africa). 

That verdict, based on so little evidence, 
has led us into the fiercest armaments race 
the world has ever seen. Thousands of 
millions of dollars are wasted incessantly, 
the living-standard of entire continents js 
lowered, fear is spread, hatred is intensi- 
fied, all progress paralysed, human feelings 
suffocated—all in consequence of that one 
telegram from Seoul to New York. 

In consequence of that verdict, the UN, 
the highest authority in the world, has 
stepped down from its impartial status to 
become no more than a belligerent. 

We deny to a whole nation the privi- 
lege of defending itself, pleading inno- 
cent and offering evidence, which we 
grant to a burglar, a thief or a murderer. 
We do not know who is guilty, and we 

should keep to the valid principle: in case 
of doubt, we should decide in favour of the 
accused. 

Which is worse, not to kill people who 
are guilty, or to kill people who are 
innocent? 

Since we know that in the next war, as 
in any war. the overwhelming mass of those 
who are killed will be innocent, we should 
simply keep to thar unrestricted and un- 
limited old commandment: THOU SHALT 
NOT KILL. 


| 


More Catholic arguments 


BUILDING 


EKASTERN 


N event of incalculable signifi- 
| cance to India, to Asia, and 
, indirectly toe the whole world is the 
acceptance by the Indian Socialist 
Party of the Gandhian economy and 
of the principie of ahimsa or non- 
violent revolution as the method of 
achieving economic justice and full 
personal freedom. FY 


The decisions already reached by the 
ISP indicate 

(1) a readiness to co-operate with the 
Gandhian workers for the fulfilment of 
their programme, and to use whatever in- 
| fluence they may have in the new Parlia- 
ment to that end, 


(2) a recognition that Gandhi’s Construc- 
tive Programme is a peace policy as well 
as an economic policy, in that it creates the 
conditions of social and international amity 
and stability, and 

(3) the intention to create “a ‘Third 
Force’ in the field of international policy, a 
block of Eastern States aligned with neither 
the Atlantic nor the Soviet Russian camp,” 
—to use the words of the secretary of the 
Socialist International. 


So important is this development, that 
supporting documentary evidence is neces- 
sary. This is given in several issues of 
“ Socialist International Information.” 


The Sarvodaya Plan 


In the issue dated Sept. 1, 1951, is an 
article entitled “The Pattern of Indian 
Socialism—Gandhism and Socialism” by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, President of the 
Indian Socialist Party in which the follow- 
ing significant paragraphs appear: 

“In considering the relation between 
Gandhism and Indian Socialism, we have, in 
the first place, to examine the Sarvodaya 
Plan which was prepared by the Gandhian 
constructive workers and which embodies 
the social aims of Gandhism . 


“The Sarvodaya Plan is no wishy-washy 
sentimentalism, but a concrete programme 
of basic social revolution, Outside conven- 
tional Socialist circles, it is the first attempt 
to picture concretely a new social order. 
Socialists, particularly scientific socialists 
. ..- must view these attempts with sym- 
pathy and try to understand and draw 
near to a group of persons than whom no 
more devoted servants of the people can be 
found. 


“In Dec. 1949, 200 constructive workers 
met in Wardha and endorsed the programme 
which was published on Jan. 30, 1950 as the 
Sarvodaya Plan. 


“The ideal that the Plan sets out to 
achieve is that of a non-violent, non- 
exploitive co-vperative society which shall 
not be based on caste or class and in which 
there shall be equa] opportunity for all. 

“The first aspect of Gandhism that must 
interest the Socialist is its ethizal busiz, 
ils insistence on values. . 


on the atom bomb 


The recent pronouncement by the Pope that the direct killing of an innocent human 
being is unlawful has led to a discussion amongst Catholics as to whether this 
ruling should not apply to war as well as to midwifery, about which the Pope was 


speaking. 


In Peace News on Dec. 21, 1951, a Special Correspondent reported that 


the Catholic Herald had referred to the Jesuit theologians of Heythrop College the 
question of whether it was lawful to kill innocent people in warfare and examined 
the answers given. 
This week our Special Correspondent examines more recent correspondence on this 
subject that has appeared in the Catholic Herald. 


JX the issue of the Catholic Herald for 
Dec. 28, 1951, a correspondent, Mr. 
Henry Coldham, remarks upon the “ dan- 
gerous tendency of many Catholics to speak 
and to act as though the State and not the 
Church possessed the prerogative of pro- 
nouncing with authority on the morality of 
the grave questions posed by modern war 
and its weapons.” . 
It needs to be emphasised, he remarks, 
“that the Church has not yet relinquished 
its prerogative to the State.” 


He is wrong, however. The Church abdi- 
cates all claims to moral authority in regard 
to war. In the Catholic Herald for Dec. 14, 
1951, Mr. Frederick Lohr put the same 
question that was raised in Peace News on 
Dec. 21. 

He puts the point as follows: 

“If, as the Heythrop theologians sug- 
gest, the Governments concerned are to be 
the judges of aggression, then, surely, in 
the absence of a contrary declaration at 
the time of war by the respective Catholic 
National Hierarchies, we must infer that 
the claim to a just cause by both sides is 
legitimate.” d 
In the issue for Dec. 28, 1951, Father 

Walsh, the Secretary of the Bellarmine 
Society at Heythrop College, takes up the 
point: : 

“In theory, of course, it is most un- 
likely that there should be such a conflict 
of rights that both sides are morally jus- 
tified in enforcing their own right by 
force of arms. In most cases, the prin- 
ciple of contradiction wjll demand that 


one side is right and the other wrong ! 
But modern warfare and its causes are 
not matters of simple logic, but extremely 
complicated issues of international poli- 
tics in which, usually, it will be impossible 
for the individual citizen, be he Bishop or 
layman, to judge of the morality of his 
country’s action. 

‘What is clear is the duty of the indi- 
vidual citizen to obey the government, es- 
pecially in time of war when the common 
good of the State is threatened, unless he 
1s morally certain that the State’s action 
Is unjust. Hence, ‘in the absence of a 
contrary declaration by the respective 
Catholic Hierarchies,’ we cannot infer 

that the claim to a just cause by both 
sides is legitimate,’ but only that the re- 
spective Bishops have no moral certainty 
as to the injustice of their country’s 
cause !” 

What the respective Bishops will in- 
variably do, of course, is to declare their 
moral certainty as to the justice of their 
own country’s cause; and they will bless 
the actions of the Church’s children as they 
set out to destroy each other. 

As a footnote to Mr. Coldnam’s letter the 
Editor of the Catholic Herald remarks: 

, The most practical question is surely: 

Should civilisation perish at the hands 
of godless barbarism if the only effective 
defence of that civilisation is through 
atomic weapons ?’” 

And that lof course settles once and for 
all why those children, born and unborn, 
and their mothers, had to die at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 


——— | 
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Indian Socialist Party accepts 
the Gandhian Economy 0": 
By WILFRED WELLOCK 


“The struggle for power in every Conr 
munist state—struggle not only against the 
old order but amongst Communist power 
seekers themselyes—has led to a 
tarianism that bears little resemblance te 
that free and egalitarian society that was 
proclaimed by the father of Socialism as the 
goal of the social revolution. 


“To the horrors of this unscrupulous, 
amoral political philosophy, Gandhism offers 
a corrective that Socialists would overlook 
only at the cost of the very substance a 
their creed. The values of individual and 
social life that Socialism strives to achieve 
and make the basis of a new civilisation, 
also constitute the foundation stone of 3 
Gandhian Society; social and economi¢ 
equality; freedom trom exploitation; fullest 
possible freedom and opportunity for self- 
development; dignity of human personality} 
co-operation; society's responsibility for 
the well-being of eacn and the responsibility 
ot each towards society. 

“The second aspect of Gandhism that 
must attract every Socialist is its econtribu- 
tion to revolutionary technology. 


“In Mahatma Gandhi’s method of civil 
disobedience and satyagraha, the suppresse 


and exploited have found a new technology” 


ic 


that carries the struggle forward beyond 
the usual peaceful limits and gives full ex- 


pression to the urge for social justice and | 


social change. 


_“A third aspect of Gandhism is the in- 
sistence on_decentralisation—economic an 
political, Ordinarily, in leftish circles this 
is characterised as antedeluvian. But. all 
those Socialists who do not equate their own 
power with a workers’ democracy, who aré 
aware of the disastrous consequences 0 
centralisation of economic and 
power, must carefully and s 
consider this aspect of Gandhism. 


“Economie decentralisation does nob 
necessarily mean the rejection of modert | 
science and technology, though it does meat) 
that the modern techniques of productio® 
are neither used as a means of exploitatio? | 
nor as a means of domination of man bY! 
man. 


“The need of decentralised industry in 4 
backward economy like India’s, where pro; 
duction must be labour-intensive instead of | 
capital-intensive, further underlines the! 
nearness of Gandhist thoughc..onthis-mavd 
ter with Socialist reconstruction in Indid— 


_“ The actual forms of economie and poli 
tical decentralisation suited to the needs © 
a Socialist society have to be studied and 
evolved. In this task the Gandhian con 
“structive workers have a vital role to play-” 


Local councils get half of revenue 


On taxation the Plan states: “our aim$ 
should be to evolve a finance system undef 
which 50 per cent. of the publie revenues. 
may be spent by the village panchayat’ 
(councils). 

“T have been feeling for some time tha! 
the Gandhian constructive workers and thé 
Socialist Party must join hands to create # 
new social order. I wish members of thé 
Socialist Party had the intellectun! honest! 
to study objective facts and refuse to bé 
swayed by prejudice . . I should like t@: 
state as emphatically as I can that Soci# 
hsm in this country would neglect Gandhis® 
at its peril,” 

That kind of statement, from its Pres!) 
dent, to the Indian Socialist Party, whi¢ 
had obviously been made some time before, 
demanded some courage, and it testifies t 
the quality of his leadership that the IS 
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Building an Eastern Peace | 


From page | 


festo, incorporating the Gandhian Plan, 
appears under the authority of the National 
Executive. i 


All I can do here is to quote a few para- 


the way of life it chooses. It will mean that 
village panchayats will have pivotal place in 
the new set-up. Above the panchayats, 
there will be three layers of administrative 
bodies: regional, state and union. 


The pan- | 


Moveme 


“he Peace Pledge Union in London are 
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JANUARY IN LONDON 


opening 1952 with a full programme of 


campaigning activities for the month of January. 
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Page six 


THE BRITISH BULLDOG 
BEGS FOR MORE 


HAT is Winston Churchill 
going to do in America? 


According to the Sunday Express his first 
task is “that he must convince America 
shat the present scale of rearmanient is be- 
yond our economic strength.” 

Well. Well. Just imagine the old bull- 
dog being sent to USA to tell them that. 


Some of us have been saying that heavy 
military commitments and big arms bills 
block the way to economic recovery In 
Europe in every Defence Debate for the last 
five years. 

Even before the first instalment of re- 
armament, the £8,600 million, I argued on 
the Army, Navy, Air and Defence Esti- 
mates that the British taxpayer was being 
asked to pay huge annual sums every year 
for military forces and armaments which 
drained money away from the social ser- 
vices and diverted men, materials, and 
finance away from works of international 
and social reconstruction without the 
slightest guarantee that this was the road 
to peace and national recovery. 


Fruits of Fulton 


Jt was Winston Churchill, you remember, 
wha sounded the blast on the trumpet at 
Fulton which the Tories claim was the be- 
ginning of the policy which led to rearma- 
ment. 


In due time the military experts and 
General Staff followed this up with advice 
and demands which were accepted by the 
Labour Government and led, first te the 
£3,600m. rearmament programme and then 
to the £4,700m. one which everyone now 
knows is proving impossible of fulfilment 
and breaking down under its own weight. 


Aneurin Bevan and Harold Wilson were 
the first Cabinet Ministers to realise 
this. he arguments that they used in 
their resignation speeches are now pre- 
sumably to be Churchill’s brief at Wash- 
ington. 


As the Sunday Express tells us in its 
leading: article: 

“ Either America must shoulder 2 heavier 
burden of the cost—which to most Ameri- 
can eyes must seem heavy enough already— 
er plans must be reshaped.” 


Yet this huge rearmament programme 
was surely one of the inevitable conse- 
quences ot the Fulton apeech, 


Now Churchill can expect to be told 'in 
America “ Well, this is what your Fulton 
speech implied, wasn’t it? Did you think 
of what the economic consequences were 
likely to be to Europe before you made this 
pontifical pronouncement.” 


The polo mind 


Of course, Churchill didn’t. He never has 
thought out the economic consequences of 
his policies. Indeed he is intellectually in- 
capable of doing anything of the kind. 

In many ways, as H. G. Wells pointed 
out towards the end of the last war, his 
raind and eutlook remains very much the 
same as it was when, as a young officer, 
he played polo at Poona in the eighteen- 
nineties. 

He simply does not understand economics 
nor the consequences of policies until they 
appear under his nose. 


And at 77 he is incapable of learning very 
much. 

For the moment he is the mascot and 
figure-head of the British Tory Government, 
and delighted to be back in the centre of 
the internation 
war years. 


Needed: a retreat from rearmament 


We have been told now by his military 
and economic advisers that the rearmament 
programme is not working out according to 
plan, and that America must give us more 
or we shall have to cut it down. 

No doubt he will enjoy his American trip. 
He will live from day to day in a round of 
conferences, press interviews, television and 
radio performances and spectacular ora- 
tions. We may get a bigger dole from 
President Truman if the President thinks it 
js wise to give it to him in face of critical 
U.S. opinion and a coming election. 

but it will not be enough to solve 
Britain’s economic problems or financial] 
erssis which are insoluble unless there is 
a retreat from rearmament. 

Even if Churchill thinks that the Tory 
Government can face the problems on the 
Home Front which are now crowding upon 
it, the younger members of the Cabinet can 
be under no such illusion. 

Before the end of 1952 they realise they 
will be facing a steadily rising tide of hos- 
tile public opinion in Britain which Chur- 
chillian orations will not satisfy. 

All that can be done is to send Chur- 
chill to America not to growl like the 
British Bulldog, but like Oliver Twist to 
ask for more. 

The Sunday Express goes on to say that 


al limelight as he was in the | 


| mies. 


And now he’s got to go to America to 
oppose the idea because our own military 
vested interests don’t like it. 

As for the idea, which of course naturally 
follows, that there should be a European 
Navy in which the British Navy would be 
a mere unit, that just makes the British 
Admiralty, and the strongly entrenched 
as interests around it, absolutely sea- 
sick, 


Uncle Sam rules the waves 


Of course purely from a strategie point 
of view, and certainly from a financial point 
of view, there is a weak case for running a 
separate British Navy when we are involved 
in the United Nations and the Atlantic 
Pact. For America has now a stronger 
navy than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether and is quite capable of dealing with 
the Russian Navy plus the Chinese. 

Indeed if any of the American economy 
experts get going on the British Naval 
Estimates they could soon upset the British 
Admiralty which still thinks Britannia 
should rule the waves and in many ways 
still thinks we are living in the days of 
Trafalgar. 

Personally I hope that the Americans will 
suggest that Britain should do the sensible 
thing and drastically cut down the British 
Navy. What would Churchill say then ? 
How would the Tory Party react to that ? 


Who gets the top jobs? 


It is well to remember that in the back- 


ground of all these conferences the military, 

naval and air force vested imterests are 
always at work to protect themselves. 

‘that is why there are so many snags 

in the European army jdea. Who is to 

order whom? Who is to get the top 

jobs? : 

And also in the background are the arms 
vested interests. 

Who is to get the contracts ? 

Then there is also the question that is 
becoming more and more pointedly asked 
in Western Europe. 

Who is to do the fighting? Which 
country is going to be the battleground ? 
And what countries are to be taxed the most 
and reduce their standard of life most as 
the Americans insist in their strategical 
plans in Western Europe ? 


The road to Neutrality 
concluding his article on Neutrality, 


T 

a 

N 
I Jean Smit says: “ If Europe is to sur- 
vive, an alternative to the present drift 
must be found ...she must unite for a con- 
structive purpose.” 

I fully agree that neutrality must be an 
effect of a constructive policy. What, then, 
is that policy ? 

The major causes of the strains and 
stresses in current world politics are basi- 
cally economic, although superficially they 
appear to be ideological, or political. They 
have their roots in the unbalanced econo- 
mies of a very small number of Western 
States and one Eastern State, Japan. 

The Industrial West is responsible for 
building up economies and _ populations 
which cannot be sustained and thus main- 
tained from within, from their own acres 
and other resources, whence they are de- 
pendent upon huge and ever-rising imper- 
tations of food and raw materials, and in 
order to command these, upon an ever- 
! growing number of markets. 

So long as ample markets were available 
| all went well, but the first World War 
announced the termination of the era of 
expanding markets. The supply of machine- 
made goods had exceeded the demand. 

Two world wars failed to solve that prob- 
lem, while preparation for the Third is 
aggravating the basic evil by intensifying 
the problem of raw material shortages. The 
market situation is being aggravated by 
European recuperation, the revival of Ger- 
man and Japanese competition, the Indus- 
trialisation of the East, and the extension 
of the area behind the Iron Curtain. 

Thus fear, tension, and power politics are 
more rampant than ever. The continent 
of Africa, from Egypt to the Cane, is seeth- 
ing with racialism and power politics. So 
is the Middle East, while the USA is rais- 
ing a huge question mark in Germany and 
Japan. 

The only hope is in an expanding area of 
neutrality; and the only way thither is the 
acceptance by the Industrialised States of 
the West of the necessity of developing 
reasonably balanced agro-industrial econo- 


This, however, will involve for most of 
them, among other things: ; 

(1) 4 more thorough-going organic agri- 
cultural policy. ; 1 

(2) A smaller population, certainly in 
Britain, who should relax the restrictions on 
emigration. ‘ fad 

(3) Lower standards of material living 


Churchill must make it clear to America 
beyond all doubt “ that Britain will not have 
a muropean army.” . 

Well, who was put up at the beginning to 
fly the kite for this idea of a European 
army ? 

way, Winston Churchill, of course. 

That was why he was hailed as a con- 

qwering hero in @&fraebourg, hardly a 

year ago. 


IRENOUNCE WARAND ! WILL NEVER | 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is’ 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to | 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St. WCI 


PEACE NEWS 


Jan. 4, 1951 


It might 


iii 


SYBIL MORRISON 


be peace! 


In the horror of Hiroshima was bort a hope that the peace ensured by 
possession of the annihilating bomb would be enriched for everyoue by ‘man's 


new mastery of atomic energy. 
The phusteal horrors . . 


like rags ... 


T would be interesting to know 
whether these complacent 
“leader”? writers, who facilely pen 
such sickeningly unimaginative com- 
ments on what was “ born” at Hiro- 
shima when the atom bomb was 
dropped, would write in quite the 
same mood, or with the same easy 
turn of phrase if the atom bomb had 
‘been exploded here, on this island, 
instead of on Japan. 

The implication that peace is ensured by 
the possession of this fearful weapon is so 
idiotic, so almost lunatic, that perhaps it 
should be ignored; yet the National news- 
papers, whose Editor’s pass such articles 
for their columns, have a very great power 
to move and persuade their readers. 


The grotesque and hideous monster that 
was born when Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were destroyed, now menaces the whole 
world; there is no assurance of peace unless 
it be the peace of death, and there is every 
possibility of war; not war as the last two 
generations have known it, but a thousand 
times more deadly, destructive and _ terri- 


--Ethel Mannin on 


| fyingly final. 


* 


In the first world war a generation of 
young men, many of them boys who had 
just left school, were annihilated, maimed, 
blinded, or driven mad; they, and they 
alone, faced the shells and the grenades, the 
barbed wire and the gas; the old, the 
elderly and most of the women remained at 
home in safety. 


In the second world war everyone was in- 
volved, the old, the elderly, the invalids, the 
women and even the children. 


Though at first, great propaganda efforts 
were made to put the blame for this entirely 
upon the barbarous “ Huns,” it soon became 
clear that Britain was quite well prepared 
to take part in the bombing of so-called 


“ military objectives,” which usually turned 
out to be thickly populated factory towns. 


“LETTERS © 


and higher standards of creative or spiri- 
tual Hving. 

(4) A new way of life in persons. | 

To work for such a programme is the 
only pacifism which can make sense or have 
meaning in the conditions of today. 

This is an issue which every pacifist ought 
to face and decide for himself, for it in- 
volves a new way of life for him as a paci- 
fist and as a person. 

At root the control of the Suez is the 
self-control of every Britisher. 

WILFRED WELLOCK 


Orchard Lea, 

New Longton, Preston. 
Support for Japanese pacifists 
WATOULD 


vY¥ 


it not be nice to have all 
readers of Peace News spare ten 
minutes to reply to Dr. Tomiko Kora’s 
Christmas message published in PN on 
Dec. 21. 

We have all spent more time than this 
on our friends who are not fighting for our 
cause. Let us all spend an extra ten 
minutes for her. Do not let her think that 


nobody cares. 
HN. HALLAM 
88 Burford Road, 
Nottingham. 
iHer address is 2-808 Shimo-ochiai, Tokyo, 
Japan.—Ed., PN.) 


The fall of Buck Ryan 


MAY I draw your attention to yet 
“ another case of the way in which 
the old hate propaganda is fed to the people 
through the daily newspapers. 

The Daily Mirror comic page 


now 


For our children... 


Forus... 


DISORDER AND WAR? 
PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW? 


Peace requires Order 

Order requires Law 

Law requires Government 
thus 


WORLD PEACE requires WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 
Read: 
“ALERT FOR WORLD 


GOVERNMENT” 
(3d. Monthly} 


Join: 


Crusade for World Government 
National Head Office: 
| 20, Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 
(TRA. 151% 
eS 


—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 31, 1951 


2 i . from first hand observation are so terrible that the 
reading of them is almost unbearable—creatures like monstrous lizards cra wling 
about making eroaking sounds—creatures that were human beings flayed alive 
and still living—creatures with their skins hanging from their bodies in strips, 


“We of Nagasaki,” by Takashi Nagai 


And so the deterioration went on, fron 
“ block busters” to “ obliteration bombing: 
and the final catastrophe of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, 

_ That the use of the atom bomb on these 
cities came as a great shock to the British 
public cannot be denied, and if the Germans 
had dropped it, or even the Russians (then 
our Allies) the shock would undoubtedly 
have been voiced in furious protest; ast 
was, even the most ardent of the militarist 
newspapers were shaken and became 
strangely quiet. Later came the excuses— 
the need to win the war and the great sav" 
ing of British and American lives, Now 
the excuse is peace. 


PEACE h 


| 
| 


i 


FOL} 
ning 


To argue, even in a passing comment, that 
the atom bomb has ensured peace; to wraP 
up a statement about the impossibility 2 
the present time, of developing atomit 
energy for peaceful purposes, by suggestin& 
that the atom bomb is an insurance against 
another war, is so dispustingly an@ 
blatantly false that it demands contradic 
tion and exposure. 


_ Far from ensurme peace it has caused 
fear and suspicion and antagonism amolé 
those who were once our Allies and are ne¥ | 
openly cited as our enemies, The truth is 
that atomic weapons have no more powel 
than any other weapons to ensure eace; | 
hike other weapons they are forgec and | 
manufactured for the purpose of winnin2 
wars and for nothing else, and whether thel | 
be arrows or atoms there cannot be, an 
never will be, any other use for wal 
weapons. 


The hideous risks of an atomic war co? 
front the world at every turn and people” 
are told that it would be better than a Com™ 
munist invasion; but the altemative to w3! | 
1s not necessarily invasion; it might be | 


peace ! 

Peace can be won only be renouncing wat | 
and discarding Ms weapons; it is more tha? 
time that the so-called ‘ free” people of thé 
world had the courage, the confidence an! 
the charity to take that risk in the grea 
cause of peace. 


features the adventurss ef a datertiy 
named Buck Ryan. Normally this te 
tracking down robbers, murderers and t 

like, but just recently he has turned his a& 
tention to the activities of the ‘“ World| 
Disarmament Movement” who are pre 
sented in this comie strip as very sha y 
lypes who, with great efficiency sabotas? 
places like ammunition dumps, ete. 

A strong protest should be made to tht 
editor of the Mirror against this sort of 
thing. 

: W. H. LOWE 
39 St. Marys Road, N.8. 


. 


Volunteers wanted 


Leaflet distributors are wanted for Fu} 
day, Jan. 11, between 12 and 2 p.m. 


Central London. Offers wee te | 
Hugh Brock of assistance © | 


: , 79 Lordshi ; 1 
STA 5237). ship Park, N.16 (Te 


THANK YOU! 


We gratefully acknowledge anonymou= 
donations of £27 to our Forward Fund froM™ 

Let's keep it threepence,” and £8 from tb?. 
sale of old jewellery sent to Peace News: 


Overseas broadcasts 


(Continued from page one) 
de not make friends—-but it gives vel)’ 
much the impression of a private war be 
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further ec 
the West 

discussion 
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tween a handful of embittered characte! 
in London and their opposite numbers i! et yey 
Radio Moscow (which, while often polem” Chances 
cal enough in all conscience, is far less iM, 
clined to be venomous for the sake of it)- We don't k 
If the British public had any clear ide’) Was | Senn : 
of the state of affairs, here and in th? lave ot noe 
programmes relayed by the BBC (whiel Bnctine jm 
has no policy control over them) for i be chi vy 
Voice of America, widespread prote# try, Enslend 
would undoubtedly be made. the P eS at 
The basic rules of persuasion, that spit®, whi tacts 
cancels out criticism, that you do not cor What wor 
vert Catholics ito Protestantism by 1%) atomic bo 
abuse of the Pope, that mischief-maki™ Coul 
blows back at the maker, only point to the ; oH 
magnitude of the opportunity we are Josilf i you mear 
British broadcasting could work for peact| iy Ves. If you 
[t could dispel suspicion, instead of creati®® 85 an org: 
it. It will not do so in programmes pl, apeain would 
duced by those who are far more interest® yicial deser 
in attacking Russian morale, or in forlo” G.’e know 1 
attempts to organise civil wars in Eastef ay’etnment js 
Europe, than in bringing about a livid&) ay-Ut 50,000 


arrangement between powers which c#: 
only destroy one another if they clash. ‘ 
The policy of the Eastern Europe® 


i 
I 
U 


3 it 100,000 
Ij tsed on 1 
he Shima anc 


servim only makes sense in the cont@™| any last war, 
of an aggressive “war of liberatio™ | py, Wounded 
against the East, and that is somethilf off, te Times 
which everyone in this country is hou! bop, t!ly-expect 
to resist to the last ditch. bobs for eac 
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